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and College officers—is to be the ultimate authority, 
its decision being checked, in the event of a strong 
opposing minority, by an appeal to the larger body 
of non-residents. A second affirmative vote by the 
resident body is, however, to be decisive. Unless a 
minority recommendation, signed by two of the 
Cambridge committee, calling for immediate Parlia¬ 
mentary action is adopted, the position of women at 
Cambridge is left for decision by the new House of 
Residents. The Commissioners do, however, support a 
scheme for full membership, with restriction in numbers 
to 500,—essentially scheme A rejected by the Senate 
in December 1920. Special grants, earmarked for the 
women’s colleges, of 4000Z. a year to each University 
for a period of 10 years should be a great help to 
them in their present financial difficulties and a great 
incentive for a renewal of appeals for benefactions 
from the public. 

Other special grants recommended are 6000Z. a year 
to each University for the development of the valuable 
extra-mural teaching, and special arrangements are 
suggested for allowing selected adults to join the 
University without passing the entrance examination 
to be imposed on all ordinary undergraduates. The 
importance of the non-collegiate body of students is 
emphasised as being economical, especially suitable 
for certain types of students and historically the 
oldest form of residence in both places. The minimum 
cost at Oxford in 1920, in cheap lodgings of non- 
collegiate residence, including board and lodging, is 
given in the report as 65 1. 

A summary of the report has already appeared 
in our columns (April 1, p, 428). It is impossible to 
enter here into all the important questions raised as 
to the cost of living and the regulations as to college 
finance. It is equally impossible to conclude this 
article without reference to the enthralling historical 
survey of the growth of the Universities with which 
the report opens. 


The First European Civilisation. 

The Palace of Minos: A Comparative Account of 
the Successive Stages of the Early Cretan Civilisa¬ 
tion as Illustrated by the Discoveries at Knossos. 
By Sir Arthur Evans. Vol. 1, The Neolithic and 
Early and Middle Minoan Ages, Pp. xxiv + 72i + 
18 plates + plans, etc. (London: Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd., 1921.) 6 guineas. 

HE excavations at Knossos were described by 
Sir Arthur Evans in detailed reports which 
appeared in the Annual of the British School at Athens 
from 1900 to 1905, and were reviewed from time to 
time in these columns. For years afterwards he and 
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his adjutant, Dr. Mackenzie, were engaged in supple¬ 
mentary work, which involved much digging, in 
addition to the laboratory processes of cleaning, 
restoring, and classifying an enormous mass of finds. 
The history of successive rebuildings was unravelled, 
and the sequence of pottery-types verified by new 
trial-pits. Meanwhile discoveries on other sites have 
filled gaps and supplied chronological data, so that 
the rise of Cretan civilisation can be correlated step 
by step with that of Egypt. The magnificent volume 
before us is the first of three in which Sir Arthur 
Evans proposes to embody his mature conclusions ; 
it covers two of the three main periods into which he 
divides the Cretan Bronze / Age, and the introduction 
includes an outline sketch of the whole course of 
Minoan culture. Much of the material, as of the 
interpretation, is new. The book is abundantly 
illustrated, with plans and sections by Mr. Theodore 
Fyfe and Mr. C. C. T. Doll, drawings by the two 
Gillierons, Mr. Halvor Bagge, and Mr. C. T. Lambert, 
and many excellent photographs. Even more impres¬ 
sive than the extent of the excavation is the skill with 
which it has been carried through. One wishes that 
this enterprise, to which the author has so long devoted 
his private fortune and his unrivalled insight into 
prehistoric problems, had been more liberally backed 
by public subscription. 

In a notice such as this, one can touch only on a 
few aspects of the story which the author unfolds. 
He emphasises the continuity of Cretan civilisation ; 
“ from the earliest Minoan stage to the latest there 
is no real break such as might be naturally explained 
by conquest from abroad.” The Neolithic strata at 
Knossos are 23 ft. deep, the accumulated debris of 
several thousand years. If the incised pottery and 
nude female idols recall those of Anatolian sites, this 
points to a comtnon heritage rather than to intercourse 
between distant tribes. Over a vast area of Europe 
and Western Asia the same low level of rude culture 
had endured for many centuries without notable 
progress. The sudden quickening of the Cretan stock 
which made their island the cradle of European civilisa¬ 
tion, came from pre-dynastic Egypt. “ It may well 
be asked whether, in the time of stress and change 
that marked the triumph of the dynastic element in 
the Nile Valley, some part of the older population 
may not have made an actual settlement on the soil 
of Crete ”—a daring hypothesis which future discoveries 
may confirm; the south coast and western half of 
the island have been little explored and certainly hold 
surprises in store. 

Pre-dynastic stone vases seem to have reached 
Knossos before the accession of Menes, for which 
the author accepts Eduard Meyer’s date, 3315 b.c. 
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“ E.M. I.,” the First Early Minoan sub-period (roughly 
3400-2800), sees the transition from stone to copper 
implements, and from copper to bronze. On the 
isthmus of Hierapetra, a short cut across the island 
for early trade, we meet with rectangular, many- 
roomed houses of sun-dried bricks framed in timber, 
with roofs of reeds and clay such as the peasants 
there still use. In the next stage (2800-2400) the 
walls are protected with plaster containing 40 per 
cent, of carbonate of lime ; Mr. Noel Heaton’s analyses 
show how this developed into the fine white stucco of 
almost pure lime on which the fresco-painters worked 
a thousand years later. Knossos was now importing 
diorite bowls from Egypt, and imitating them in 
liparite brought from the Aiolian Islands north of 
Sicily; otherwise this period is scantily represented 
there, and the author draws freely on the graves found 
by Mr. Seager at Mochlos, rich in finely wrought jewelry 
and vases of variegated stone. Gold eye-bandages 
anticipate the gold masks worn by the dead warriors of 
Mycenae, and a votive double axe shows that Minoan 
religion had already chosen its characteristic emblem. 

In “ E.M. III.” (2400-2100) the centre of interest 
shifts to the fertile plain south of Mount Ida. Sir 
Arthur Evans publishes a series of ivory seals found 
in “ tholos ” tombs of this region by Dr. Xanthudides, 
the Cretan Inspector of Antiquities, the motives of 
which include apes, lions, scorpions, and meander- 
patterns, carved by native hands, but closely related 
to designs current at this time in the Delta. From a 
similar deposit, excavated by Prof. Halbherr, came a 
seal on which the author recognises an adaptation of 
the Egyptian draught-board sign (Fig. 1) with draughts¬ 
men of characteristic form, and he is able to assign 

to this period somethree- 
and four-sided bead seals 
with scenes from daily 
life. Before the close of 
this period huge works 
were being undertaken 
at Knossos; a roupd sub¬ 
terranean chamber, hewn 
to a depth of 53 ft. below 
the rock-surface, and 
Fig. i.—D raught-board and pieces entered by a step-way 

on E.M. Tit. ivory signet (Fracture . . 

restored). b, c, Early types of Egyptian CUIVing about its CirCUITl- 
draught - board sign {men). e, f, ? 

Egyptian pieces. From “The Palace ierenCC^ SHOWS rSHiark- 
of Minos at Knossos.” , . . , ... 

able constructive skill. 
Whatever their purpose, this and another “ hypogseum ” 
(as yet unexcavated) were disregarded when the First 
Palace was built in the First Middle Minoan period 
(2100-1900). It was the Age of Palaces. Alike at 
Knossos and at Phaistos there rose a great complex of 
state-apartments, sanctuaries, and store-houses ; both 
were laid in ruins by some catastrophe, due to invasion | 
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or revolt, at the close of “ M.M. II.” (before 1700), and 
both were rebuilt with greater splendour soon afterwards, 
to be overthrown again at the close of “ M.M. III.” 
(about 1580). The Late Minoan phases, in which the art 
of Knossos attained its acme and declined, lie outside 
the scope of this volume. 

From “ M.M. I.” onwards Knossos seems to dominate 
Crete. The buildings about the central court were 
planned with an eye to defence, notably the tower¬ 
like “ Early Keep ” which flanked the north entrance 
and had deep dungeons or store-pits in its basement. 
The neighbouring Peak-sanctuary on Mount Iuktas, 
frequented at this period, yielded votive offerings like 
those of Petsofa, above Palaikastro; these “ high 
places ” seem to have been sacred to the Mountain 
Mother, the supreme deity of Minoan religion, wor¬ 
shipped in the Palace as the Snake-Goddess. The 
remodelling of the Palace in “ M.M. II.” suggests 
elaborate provision for the ritual purification of those 
who entered it; from the first it was a sanctuary, 
ruled by priest-kings, who drew revenues in kind 
from large territories and exported oil and other pro¬ 
duce to Egypt. The gay-coloured “ M.M. II.” pottery 
is dated within narrow limits by finds at Abydos and 
Kahun, and it may be that Cretan workmen settled 
at Kahun and worked for the Pharaohs, and even 
that the very ancient wharves and breakwaters ioff 
the island of Pharos, near the later site of Alexandria, 
which have been explored in recent years by M. Jondet, 
were constructed by Minoan engineers. Cretan art 
owed some of its technical accomplishment to this 
intercourse, but developed on its own lines, tending 
more and more to naturalism. 

After the destruction of Knossos and Phaistos at 
the close of “ M.M. II.” a new dynasty took control, 
as the author infers from the introduction of a new 
linear script, not a direct outgrowth of the hieroglyphic 
system, and new methods of sealing ; but the sacred 
character of the Knossian palace persisted, and a large 
part of the six acres which it covered was devoted to 
“ lustral basins ” (the “ bath-rooms ” of earlier reports), 
“ pillar-rooms,” and shrines. The state-apartments of 
the period, built on the hill-side east of the central 
court, are preserved to a height of two stories ; the 
excavation of this region, and its reconstruction by 
the substitution of new beams and pillars for the 
carbonised ancient timbers, were feats of which Sir 
Arthur Evans and his staff may be proud. The eleva¬ 
tion of the Grand Staircase (Fig. 2) illustrates the 
spacious dignity of Minoan architecture at its best. 
Of the fresco-paintings two examples are reproduced 
in colour, but the larger pieces are reserved for a 
Knossian Atlas to be published hereafter. Other 
colour-plates represent the faience Snake Goddess, 
the famous inlaid draught-board of ivory, gold, and 
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crystal, and the polychrome pottery which in “ M.M,. 
II.” attained a marvellous perfection of both form 
and design, but fell off in the succeeding period when 
other arts, notably that of the gem-engraver, were 
making rapid progress. Apparently the growing 
wealth of the new dynasty provided an abundance 
of table-ware in more precious materials, and pottery 
“ was nothing accounted of ” ; the same cause led 
to the formation of a Palace Treasury in_ the west 
wing. Some of the magazines were walled off, and a 
series of lead-lined strong boxes was built under their 
floors. All were plundered when the palace was 
sacked, only scraps of gold foil and fragments of inlaid 
caskets being left. The author shows that the richest 


of the Mycenae shaft-graves belong to this period, and 
that their contents, gold, silver, and faience, may be 
part of the spoils of Knossos. 

The book lights up many other problems ; it makes 
known an early art of extra¬ 
ordinary freshness and beauty, 
and since it justifies in detail 
the “Minoan” system of 
classification and nomencla¬ 
ture, it lays a broad founda¬ 
tion for future research. 

R. C. Bosanquet. 
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Fig. 2 .—Reconstructed Elevation of tK @22iMatefriR*lM£tHmgs6toU|l''rom “ The Palace of Minos at Knossos.” 
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